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between the doctrine of Calvin and the Confession of
Augsburg, to.have this land swarming with troops and
inundated with blood." Neither William nor Louis
could at this time understand how such speculative
differences could keep men apart in such imminent peril.
They tried conferences; they brought Lutheran divines
from Germany to convince the Dutch Calvinists of their
errors \ they appealed to the Lutherans not to stand out
for their Confession in a matter of life and death. But
no impression could be made either on Lutheran or on
Calvinist. "Would not the German princes at least
intercede with Philip1?" "Would they hinder the
passage of the royal mercenaries from Germany*?'3
writes William to the Elector of Saxony. Saxony,
Hesse, Wurtemburg, and the rest offer excellent advice,
" to beware of Philip, not to drive him to extremity, to
avoid outrages " \ they are full of Christian brotherhood
towards the Netherlanders, but how can these men
persist in their Calvinistic errors 1 The letters of these
high, mighty, and serene potentates read like theological
essays, polemical phrases abound, the Confession of
Augsburg is a sine qua non. In December the Prince
sent a mission, with his brother John and other chiefs,
to make a last appeal to the great magnates. They
were to plead earnestly for the Eeformers, to defend
their civic loyalty provided their consciences were not
forced, to detail the enormities committed by the
Spaniards, and the dangers of a new invasion. Some
ineffectual conferences were held. None of the Lutheran
princes would act; even Count Nuenar, William's
brother-in-law, was sorry he could not join; he is not
important, he begs to have himself excused.